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ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN OF URBAN AREAS 


By Barry McNEILL* 


Paper delivered at the Royal Society Symposium ‘The Urban Environment and Life’, September 13, 1973 


ABSTRACT: Contrary to conventional belicf our large cities have generally 
improved their quality over the past half century. The main physical problems are 
associated with air quality, transportation and the excessive spatial segregation of 
soeio-economie groups usually to the disadvantage of the poor. But the planning and 
management of urban areas is the most important problem we are facing. There are 
relatively simple physical design approaches that could improve publie transport, 
opportunitics and the environmental quality of both living and working areas, but 
the key solutions lie in the reform of urban government and the creation of socio- 
political opportunities for lower socio-economic groups. 


The word environment is widely used in the 
current upsurge of community awarcness. I 
prefer to dcfine environment in Buckminster 
Fuller’s scnse of ‘everything that isn’t you’. But 
perhaps I also should define environmental 
design. This is a general term used to describe 
those professions which intervene in the environ- 
ment: i.e. design, architecture, planning and even 
Civil engineering. 

The term has comc to be used to emphasize: 

1. An appreciation of the complexity of the 
environment and the interdependence of all its 
clements, including man. 

2. A problem-solving oricntation rather than 
a solution emphasis. 

3. An appreciation of long term community 
goals rather than short term sectional material 
gain. 

But in historical sense this approach is of 
course not new. In 1902 Ebenezer Howard 
introduced the chapter on Administration in 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow by quoting from 
Albert Shaws Municipal Government in Great 
Britain published in 18951: 

The present evils of city life arc temporary and 
remediable. The abolition of the slums, and the 
destruction of their virus, are as feasible as the 


1Shaw, A. Municipal Government in Great Bri- 
tain 1895. Quoted by Howard, E. in Garden Cities of 
Tomorrow (edited by F. J. Osborn), Cambridge, 
Mass, M.I.T. Press 1965, p. 89. 


drainage of a swamp, and the total dissipation of its 
miasmas. The conditions and circumstances that 
surround the lives of the masses of the people in 
modern cities can be so adjusted to their necds as 
to rcsult in the highest development of the race, in 
body, in mind and in moral character. The so-called 
problems of thc modern city are but the various 
phases of the one main question. How can the 
environment be most perfectly adapted to the welfare 
of urban populations? And science ean meet and 
answer every one of these problems. The science of 
the modern city—of the ordering of the common 
concerns in dense population groups—draws upon 
many branches of theoretical and practical know- 
ledge. It includes administrative science, statistical 
science, engineering and technological science, sanitary 
science, and educational social and moral science. If 
one uses the term City Government in tbe large 
sense that makes it inclusive of this entire ordering 
of the general affairs and interests of the community, 
and, further, if one grasps the idea that the cheerful 
and rational acceptance of urban life as a great social 
fact demands that the City Government should pro- 
ceed to make such urban life eonduce positively to 
the welfare of all the people whose lawful interests 
bring them together as denizens of great towns, he 
will understand the point of view from which this 
book has becn written. 


It is obvious to all of us that the concept of 
interdisciplinary urban government and planning 
is, even at this point some 80 years later, still on 
the horizon. But it is still important to reflect on 
the current urban condition and provide a general 
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analysis against which one can pose courses for 
action. 

Contrary to conventional thinking, our large 
cities have generally improved their quality over 
the past half century. It is important to remember 
this, since there is a great tradition amongst 
western intcllectuals, cspecially in the English- 
speaking world, to take romantic and irrational 
attitudes toward the city.2 This is particularly 
true of many from the physical sciences. In 
recent times it is mainly the social sciences which 
provide penetrating analyses of the urban con- 
dition. 

Let us briefly considcr some of the myths of 
anti-urbanism?: 


1. Big cities are inefficient. All empirical evi- 
dence suggests the contrary. Simply speaking, the 
larger the city the more economically efficient it 
is. Even New York does not seem to have reached 
any optimum size where marginal product is 
equal to or less than marginal cost. 


2. Big cities are uneconomical to service. 
Although thcre are tradc-offs between density, 
standard of living, technology and gcographical 
factors, generally speaking empirical studies show 
the contrary. 


3. Big cities show extreme social pathologies. 
Again, generalizing, this is not so. Social patho- 
logies are related to social factors rathcr than 
size per se. 


4. High densities show extreme social patho- 
logies. Acceptable living densities are related to 
cultural variables and there is no direct relation- 
ship. 


But there are some deteriorating indices in 
urban living. Air quality, at least in warm-climate 
cities whcre domestic heating by poor coal was 
not traditional, has deteriorated due to industrial- 
ization, but espccially due to the use of the 
internal combustion engine to power our current 
form of pcrsonal ground vehicle. Public trans- 


2For an excellent survey of these attitudes see 
White, M. & L., The Intellectual Versus the City. 
New York, Mentor Books 1964. Also see Glass, R., 
“Anti-Urbanism” Current Sociology (4) 1955, pp. 
5-19, repeated in Stewart, M. (ed.), The City: Prob- 
lems of Planning, Penguin 1972. 

3 For a comprehensive survey see a paper by a 
group of staff and students from the Department of 
Environmental Design, T.C.A.E. ‘Optimum City 
Population and Optimum Living Densities—Useful 
Concepts?’ The paper was delivered to a symposium 
on ‘Limits to Growth: Population in Australia’ at the 
45th ANZAAS Congress at Perth 1973. 


port is in difficulties, again largely due to the 
same ground vehicle. More importantly Perhaps 
and morc especially so in recent times, ie 
spatial organization of the city has developed 
disadvantages to the poor, often as a Tesult of 
so-called ‘social measures’ such as ‘slum clear- 
ance’ and ‘public housing’. f 

Thcre are two main ways in which lower 
socio-economic groups have become unneces- 
sarily disadvantaged (not pretending that they 
have not always been so). The logical location 
for unskilled and semi-skilled workcrs is stil] at 
the centre of the city, or at strategic points on the 
public transport system. Even with the flight of 
much industry to the urban fringe we must 
remember that such labour has to be very mopilc 
and generally will gain greater accessibility to the 
urban labour market, and at less real cost, by 
using public transport, if located near the ojd 
city core. The C.B.D. itself still provides Cone 
siderable employment for this group, and lower- 
income groups have been displaced to the peri- 
phery by (a) urban renewal and (b) public 
housing policy. 

Measures to deal with so-called ‘slum clearance’ 
and ‘urban renewal’ whether in England, the 
U.S. or Australia, have been largely counter- 
productive. Even the English new town program, 
largely conceived as a way of limiting the size of 
London, stopping the drift to the South East and 
dealing with the East End, has had very limited 
economic success and much social failure. Only 
now, aftcr 25 ycars, are the initial new towns 
beginning to develop social pathologies as ‘good’ 
as the old slum cultures. 

In the U.S.A. urban renewal has largely 
lowered the stock of cheap housing, provided 
new inncr urban housing for the middle class 
and the rich, and subsidized business interests. 
The much publicized New Haven renewal pro- 
gram under Mayor Lee and Ed Logue has been 
characterized as a Democrat measure to sub- 
sidize Republican businessmen. Some cconomic 
analyses even suggest that much commercial 
renewal would have taken place anyway and 
would have used private sector finance.4 

The operation of Australia’s public housing 
has also had disadvantages for lowcr-income 
groups, (The controversy over slum clearance in 
Melbourne is a reflection of the U.S. conflict of 
8-10 ycars ago.) Until very recently our housing 
program has been secn, and it is still operating, 
as a way of providing a cheap house on a cheap 

4e.g. see Anderson, M., The Federal Bulldozer: A 


Critical Analysis of Urban Renewal 1949-1962, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. M.I.T. Press 1964. 
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block.5 In other words it has been putting a roof 
over poverty. The need to reduce land costs has 
forced housing authorities to purchase fringe 
broad acre land and as a result create large low- 
income ghettoes. In thc nincteenth century city 
there was closer grain mix of social classes. 

Very largely, lower income families cannot 
provide their own housing because (1) they do 
not have enough money, (2) they do not have 
access to credit, (3) thcy have not had the 
experienee to plan their expenditure, (4) they 
may have pressing personal difficulties, e.g. no 
husband, which exacerbate 1, 2 and 3. Measures 
to meet these problems should be largely financial 
and of a supportive social and educational nature. 

And I suppose that many of the upper middle 
class, especially professional and academic groups, 
think that there is something wrong with the 
physical and visual environmental quality of the 
city. This is a very complex question. The upper 
middle class can afford to worry about physical 
appearanee and town planning. The Garden City 
movement, and the City Beautiful movement 
were all heavily permeated with physical deter- 
minism, which in its crudest sense implied that 
beautiful cities produce beautiful people. How- 
cver, one must reficct that these movements were 
often elitist and anti-democratic. There are 
tremendous links between the early conservation 
groups, the town planning movement, the city 
manager development and the scicntific manage- 
ment thrust. All seem to distrust democratic 
conflict and suggest hierarchical models of gov- 
ernment or management. I always think that it 
is sobering to look back through history and note 
that it is the conservative or tightly controlled 
societies that produced visually ordered and 
‘beautiful’ cities. For many western eyes it is the 
designed Renaissance city with tightcr central 
control rather than the organic and ‘messier’ 
mediaeval city, that is the ideal conccpt of urban 
beauty. We still talk of ‘civic design’. 

There is anothcr arca of real concern in the 
urban condition. This is the opcration of one 
purpose agencies, particularly at the metropolitan 
level of infrastructure or -basic service systems. 
Separate authorities for water, highways, public 
transport, communications, and major social faci- 
lities all devclop thcir own programs with little 
effective co-ordination or eoncern for the impact of 


5 For exccllent analysis of the social problems of 
public housing sec Newton, P., ‘Housing Policy and 
Housing Choice’, unpublished Dip.Arch. Thesis, 
Department of Environmental Design, T.C.A.E. 
1970, and Joncs, M., Housing and Poverty in Aus- 
tralia, Melbourne University Press, 1972. 


their operations, other than in terms of their own 
measures. One can discuss the freeway problem 
in terms of a lack of decision-making structure 
to develop proposals in relation to thc total 
infrastructure, as well as in terms of the problems 
of narrow engineering-based development autho- 
ritics with techniques and resources in search of 
problems to which they can apply preconceived 
solutions. 

The mass of separate local government units 
which constitute cven a small urban area of 
50,000 people also makes infrastructure co- 
ordination very difficult. 

What is the ‘urban crisis’ then? I would sug- 
gest, with many others, that we are really witness- 
ing the problems of a society in transition from 
the industrial to the post industrial culture® and 
that many of our problems stem from the style 
of thought and institutions that were appropriate 
in the early stage of primitive industrialization. 
Even our party system of government with 
departmental administration is out of date. It is 
excellent for dealing with simple development 
problems such as build a railway, build a highway, 
or with quantitative social issues such as institute 
compulsory schooling, increase the school Icaving 
age to 14, build a public high school. In that type 
of issuc, competition between claims for resources 
can easily be resolved by a cabinet model of poli- 
tical trading. Not a great deal of infrastrueture 
co-ordination is required. 

We are now moving into a different sociai 
situation. The issues we face are not of the same 
order. We are concerned with choosing between 
alternative mixes of transport, inter-relationships 
between alternative transport systems and land 
use, trade-offs between building housing or pro- 
viding credit for the poor, varieties of education 
to satisfy individual differences and develop 
flexibility to meet increasingly rapid change. All 
of these arc, in government terms, inter-depart- 
mental, and the current political model (i.e. the 
cabinet modcl or the political committce) cannot 
earry out the complex task of co-ordination. 

The representative government model is also 
not fitted to deal with qualitative issues at the 
micro-level.7 Whether these be physical issues 
such as the visual environment, or social issues 


6 The work of Mel Webbcr and Ed Banfield in the 
U.S.A. is of importance here e.g. see Banfield’s ‘A 
Critical View of the Urban Crisis’. Annals of the 
American Academy, Jan. 1973, pp. 7-14. For a popu- 
lar presentation see Alvin Toffler’s Future Shock, 
Pan 1971. 

7For a simple presentation of this issue see the 
Skeffington Report People and Planning, H.M.S.O. 
London 1969. 
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such as educational goals and methods, central- 
ized decision-making and centralized standards 
are no longer appropriate. Indeed, given the 
present conflict between citizen groups and gov- 
ernments, they are no longer practical. 

What action then does this analysis suggcst? 
At the administrative and governmental level it 
supports a familiar concept quotcd at the begin- 
ning of this paper: functional regional government 
for urban areas with sophisticated planning pro- 
cedures and the elimination, or at least integra- 
tion, of the one purpose agencics. However, I 
would submit that it also suggests a need for 
considerable decentralization, indeed local control, 
Over micro-environmental qucstions in living 
areas, and over the qualitative aspects of social 
services, c.g. schools and health centres. And this 
means local control at a scale considerably less 
than present local government units, which are 
too small to deal with urban infrastructure 
questions and too big to deal with qualitative 
issues. 

The achievement of this state of affairs is 
possible in the near future if a locus of consider- 
able ccntralism, Canberra, distributes its funds 
in certain ways: 

1. No funds should be provided to local gov- 
ernment or special purpose agencies unless their 
proposals are part of a regional infrastructure 
plan, or have, in the short term, been reviewed 
by a regional agency. 

2. Funds should be made available to local 
neighbourhood groups for such matters as 
rehabilitation, historic preservation, open space 
and playgrounds, pocket car parks, community 
programs, children’s play groups, ctc, Such fund- 
ing could foster the establishment of neighbour- 
hood development corporations as happened in 
a few cases with the U.S. Modcl Cities program. 

3. Funds should be made available for plan- 
ning and participation at the regional and 
neighbourhood level, especially for goal formu- 
lation exercises. 

What then would be the impact on the role of 
the environmental design professions and their 
Operation? 

Most importantly, there would be a need to 
change philosophical orientation on the part of 
many of the profcssionals who tend to be elitist 
and anti-democratic. There would be a nccd to 
recognize that the total process is towards one 
of variety and pluralism. The objective of urban 
planning and architectural design should be to 
maximize choice and increasc freedom. Too 
many planners, engineers and architects seem to 


think they have the answer and that the partici- 
pation process is essentially one of selling rather 
than learning. They must recognize that plans 
are only means to achieve goals and Obicctives 
They also must apprcciate that community ral 
formation in the post-industrial society js too 
eomplex and serious an issue to leave to the 
traditional political system. 

Environmental design would be very much a 
two-scale operation’. At the regional scale ae 
would be concerned with large scale str 
questions: water supply, transport, and 
land use decisions such as location of com 
facilities, major industry, major social f 
At the local neighbourhood scale the issucs would 
be the traditional physical design and qualitative 
matters that at the moment are so unfortunately 
intermixed with structure questions. Interdiscip- 
plinary planning of the optimizing mode J 
appropriate and necessary at the regional level 
Systems analysis and cost benefit techniques 
would be uscd, and could be used, since funds 
data, staff and time would be available. At i 
local level traditional group conflict and 
tative approaches would tend to apply. 

The professionals at the regional level would 
have to deal with the major environmental i 
questions ranging from the ecologic 
of the regional system to the local 
frecway construction. The regional Planning task 
would require a different type of environmental 
design professional from those we are currently 
producing in engineering, architecture and 
planning. He would have to be capable of work- 
ing in interdisciplinary teams, and require a 
good gencral education, a high levcl of specialist 
skill and a problem orientation. Australian tertiary 
education is still producing professionals in 
Separate departments, with little or no general 
education or appreciation of the urban system, 
and with a sct of techniques or solutions rather 
than a problem-solving oricntation. 

At the local level one can already sce a new 
professional rolce developing: the concept of the 
planner or the architect as an advocate, either 
for groups within the local area, or for the local 
area to the regional system. This postulates a new 
democratic oricntation for the dcsigner and a 
wider social and political/Icgal capacity than 
previously. It also suggests that this role of the 
professions will become more ‘public’, in the 
sense of urban extension services or community 
or store-front environmental design offices. 
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8 The reform of British planning legislation which 
was earried out in the 1960s and eulminated in the 
1968 Aet is largely based on these principles. 
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I have talked then of the urban situation, 
possible eourses of reform and the likely impact 
on the roles of the environmental design pro- 
fessions. Is there a general direetion in this 
analysis? 

I would suggest that not only is therc a develop- 
ment towards greater pluralism in a social sense 
but there is also a development towards demo- 
cratie environmental design, i.e. greater freedom 
for individuals to determine their own environ- 
ment. A regional/neighbourhood strueture allows 


for this and at the same time provides a more 
effective feed-baek or learning system. It allows 
greater numbers to learn to design their own 
environments and therefore come to design their 
future by learning also to control their own 
community planning proeesses and soeial institu- 
tions, and eontributing to the regional deeision- 
making proeess. This is neeessary if we are not to 
eontinue our present habit of rushing baekwards 
into the future. 


